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8vo, 1823, cites two “ Epitaphs” of an earlier date, 
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Notes. Foundered in a fathom and a half, 
"Tree weer The Shell 
FRANKLIN’S EPITAPH. > 
Ido not know that anything more exquisitely _  Hawser Trusnton, Esq. 
touching can be found in the whole domain of eos," a a Squadron 
. 1 . n i8s J1Aajesty 8 Service, 
Sepulchralia than the well-known epitaph on the Who broach’d to at five ona Oct®. x 
celebrated American printer. Although familiar In the year of his age 
to every one, it will still bear transcription :— Threescore and nineteen. 
“The Bodv Tie kept his guns always loaded, 
of And his tackle ready manned, 
BenJaMiIn FRANKLIN, Printer, And never shewed his poop to the enemy, 
(Like the cover of an old book, xcept when he took her in tow ; 
Its contents torn out, But his shot being expended, 
And stript of its lettering and gilding, His match burnt out, 
Lies here food for worms. And his upper works decayed, 
Yet the work itself shall not be lost, — He was ounk , ; 
For it will (as he believed) appear once more »y death's superior weight of metal, 
In a new Nevertheless, 
And more beautiful Edition, He will be weighed again 
Corrected and Amended t. the Great ar 
By is rigging refitted, 
The Author.” - _ — . repaired, 
. . 7 . * 2 nd wit ne broadside 
In the biographies of Franklin we are informed Stan h is aan 
that this epitaph was “ written by him many years Strike in his turn.” 
revious to his death.” This event took place in . : on - 
790s ( - é ith i 1s eve a pia In the Polyanthea of C. H. Wilson (2 vols. 8yo, 
‘90—a date which it is well to remember in the , vs ; : 
followi - . an 1804) is an epitaph on a watchmaker, said to be 
ollowing attempt to ascertain how far the writer transeribed from Abesscnwer chusckver]: but 
: . . } . anscripvec ol d erco g C snyar 
may have been indebted to earlier epitaps of & | vithout the date being giv a: eas 
Sans . - thou e€ date pelng given :-— 
similar technical character, or to collect the imita- H ong Saetenemit aie 
. . - ¢ ° “ biere lies, in a * horizont: s , 
tions of which it, in its turn, may have been the ar 
tte ’ ’ - rhe ‘ outside case’ of 
me 7 , ‘Peter PENDULUM, watch-maker’ 
Stephen Collett, A.M.—alias Reuben Percy, ) ee aS ae oe 
akas Thomas Byerley—in his Relics of Literature, | 
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He departed this life ‘ wound up,’ 
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In hopes of being ‘ taken in hand’ 
by his * Maker,’ 
And of being thoroughly ‘ cleaned, repaired ’ 
and ‘ set a-going’ 
In the world to come.” 
Vol. i. p. 305. 


This is accompanied by one of a similar techni- 
cal character on a chemist, which is too long and 
too little to the point for insertion. 


But the epitaph to which we may suppose | 


Franklin to have been immediately indebted for 
the idea he has so thoroughly made his own, is 
one said to have been written by an “ Eton 
scholar” upon a bookseller, not less celebrated 
than the great American. This I transcribe from 
a book entitled— 

“Travels of Four Years and a Half in the United States 
of America, 1798-1802. By John Davis. London, 1808,” 
Svo. 

Here is recorded an amusing dispute which is 
alleged to have taken place at the Washington 
Tavern between “ half a dozen Virginians and a 
few New England men,” as to the merits and 
especially the originality of Dr. Franklin. After 
some preliminary skirmishing, in which it is 
asserted that the celebrated line— 

“ Eripuit clo fulmen, sceptrumque tyranni” 
was “an eruption of mad enthusiasm from the 
disordered intellect of Turgot,” the Virginian offers 
to maintain and prove that “Franklin isa plagiarist— 
a downright, barefaced, shameless plagiarist.”” In 
support of this position, he agrees alee his “chicka- 
saw ” hack against the New England man’s bay 
mare, and wins his wager by proving from the Pole- 
mical Discourses of Jeremy Taylor, a copy of which 
he opportunely has in his portmanteau, that 
Franklin borrowed from the English theologian 





Hic jacet bibliopola, 
Folio vite delapso, 
Expectans Novam Editionem 
Auctiorem et E-mendatiorem.” 

The New England man is outrageous; and the 
triumphant Virginian, to give his antagonist 
another chance, offers to stake his boots that 
“ Franklin’s pretended discovery of calming trou- 
bled waters by pouring upon them oil may be 
found in the third book of Bede’s History of the 
Church, or that his facetious essay on the air-bath 
is poached word for word from Aubrey’s Miscel- 
lanies.”” But the New England man has had enough, 
and not wishing to go bootless home, wisely de- 
clines to “ lay any more wagers about Dr. Franklin's 
originality.” In this case, as I have remarked 
above, no reference is given to the source of the 
epitaph on Tonson, and the last vain-glorious 
challenge of the Virginian may afford us a hint as 
to its value and origin. Is there such an inscrip- 
tion; and if so, who was the “ Eton boy” who 
wrote it? 

An epitaph on a farrier is recorded as from 


| Clewer churchyard near Windsor, but without 


date, by the editor of the Recreative Review : — 
“ My sledge and hammer lie declin’d, 
My bellows too have lost their wind ; 
My fire’s extinct, my forge decay’d, 
My vice is in the dust now laid, 
My coal is spent, my iron gone, 
My nails are drove, my work is done.” 
Vol. ii. p. 399. 
A similar epitaph on a blacksmith is, if I re- 
member rightly, to be found in Aston church- 
yard near to this town. 
Two or three technical epitaphs on watch- 


| makers are given by E. J. Wood in his Curiosities 


his celebrated Parable against Persecution. The | 


Epitaph next comes under discussion, and the 
horse being gone, the New England man offers to 
stake his now useless saddle on the exclusive right 
of the Doetor to this admired composition. To 
this the Virginian states that “it was not honestly 
come by. Franklin robbed a little boy of it,”— 
and tle saddle goes the way of the bay mare, as he 


of Clocks and Watches (8vo, 1866), among which 
is the one I have cited above from the Polyan- 
thea. From this it may be learnt that the name 
of the watchmaker was George Routleigh, the 
date 1802, and the place Lydford in Devonshire. 

Reference may also be made to Songs of the 
Press an& other Poems, 8vo, 1833. Here is an 


| epitaph on Oscar Meader in a church at Berlin— 


proceeds to read—unfortunately we are not | 


favoured with the authority—the following in- 
scription :— 
“ Vite volumine peracto, 
Hic finis Jacont Tonson, 
Perpoliti Sosiorum principis : 
Qui, velut obstetrix musarum, 
In lucem edidit 
Felices ingenii partus. 
Lugete, scriptorum chorus, 
Et frangite calamos ; 
Ille vester, margine erasus deletur ! 
Sed hee postrema inscriptio 
Huic prime mortis pagine 
Imprimatur, 
In prelo sepulchri commissus, 
Ipse editor careat titulo : 





“The work, newly revised and improved by its 
great Author, will reappear in a splendid day.” 
Another on Peter Gedge in the parish church of 
St. Mary, Bury St. Edmund’s—“ Like a worn out 


| type, he is returned to the Founder in the hope of 


| brother typo,” and the latter should, perhaps, be 


being recast in a better and more perfect mould”; 
and others, like the foregoing, dateless, on anony- 
mous pressmen and compositors. There is, I may 


| here note, another altogether different .book, 


though bearing the same title :— 

“Songs of the Press and other Poems relative to the 
Art of Printers and Printing, also of Authors, Books, 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, Editors, Critics, Newspapers, 
&c. Original and Selected, with Notes Biographical and 
Literary. London: Fisher, Son, & Co., 1845,” sm. 8vo. 


Both books were edited by C. H. Timperley, “a 
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considered a second edition of the former ; I never- 
theless regard it as a different work. To return: 
in this volume will be found a curious history of 
a printer, in verse, full of technical allusions and 
terms, and concluding with the lines :— 
“Then haste, kind Death, in pity to my age, 

And clap the Finis to my life’s last page. 

May Heaven's great Author my foul proof revise, 

Cancel the page in which my error lies, 


And raise my form above the etherial skies. 
* oe * . 


The stubborn pressman’s form I now may scoff ; 
Revised, corrected, tinally worked off ! "—p. 45. 


It is more than time to conclude, yet before I 


| in which they take place. 


do so I would fain cite, among the avowed paro- | 


dies of Franklin’s epitaph, that made for himself 
by the unfortunate dibliomane, whose fate has 
been so touchingly recorded by that genial and 
elegant bibliographer, Charles Nodier. Here the 
luckless man, having mistaken the date of a book 
sale, and arriving at the scene of action a day too 
late, found that all its coveted treasures had be- 


come the prizes of more punctual collectors—Str | 


Richard Heber of course among them—went chap- 
fallen home, and died of the disappointment :— 
“Cr Git 
Sous sa Re.ivure pe Bors 
Un Exempcarre 1N-Fouio 
De LA MEILLEURE &DITION 
: DE L’HomME, 
Ecrite DANS UNE LANGUE DE 1’ AGE D'OR 
QuE LE MoNDE NE COMPREND PLUS. 
C'EST AUJOURD'HUI 
Un Bovquin 


GATE, 
MACULE, 
MOovlILLE, 


DEPAREILLE, 
IMPARFAIT DU FRONTISPICE, 
Piqué pes VERs, 

Er FORT ENDOMMAGE DE PoURRITURK, 
ON NOSE ATTENDKE POUR LUI 
Les HonNEURS TARDIFS 
Er MUTILES 
LA R&IMPRESSION.” 

Contes de la Veillée, p. 307. 


De 


In conclusion, whatever claims to originality 
Franklin’s epitaph may possess—and one does not 
look for much in mortuary inscriptions—it is most 
elegant and perfect in its composition. It is not, 
therefore, as an addition to it that I subjoin— 
transcribe I do not remember from what source— 
the following technical summary of the charac- 
ter of the illustrious American typographer :— 

“He was the # of his profession, 
The ‘ty pe ’ of honesty > 
The ! of all, 
And although the @ of Death 
Has put a. to his existence, 
Every § of his life 
Is without a 
Witiram Bares. 


Birmingham. 





| Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


| the Passion Play and Miracle Plays in general. 


| Chorus, the Saviour, &c.; with Two Sketches of the Vil- 








BIBLIOGRAPHY: OBER-AMMERGAU 

PLAY. 

1. Quits; a Novel, by the Author of The Initials; new 
edition. London: R. Bentley, 1871. Post 8vo. 516. 
[ Mr. Oxenham says, attention “was first directed to the 
subject by the brief but suggestive notice of the perform- 
ance of 1850, in Quits.” ] 

2. The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play (reprinted by 
permission from The Times), with some introductory 
remarks on the Origin and Development of Miracle Plays, 
and some practical Hints for the use of intending Visi- 
tors, by the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, M.A.: fourth edi- 
tion, with a new Appendix, giving a continuous descrip- 
tion of the Scenes and Tableaux of the Play, in the order 
Rivingtons: London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, 1872. 12mo. 112. [This is an enlarge- 
ment of the first edition published in July 1870.] 

3. The Oberammergau Passion Play. Art in the Moun- 
tains; the Story of the Passion Play, by Henry Black- 
burn ; with numerous Illustrations. Christmas edition. 
London: Low & Co. 1871. 8vo. 167. | Part of this 
work appeared in the Graphic. This is dedicated to 
the Author of Amme rgau, an Idyll. | 

4. Recollections of Ober-Ammergau in 1871, by Henry 
Nutcombe Oxenham. Rivingtons: London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, 1871. 12mo. 380. These “ Recollections 
are reprinted, after careful revision, from The Guardian 
of October 4, 1871, by permission.” (From preface.) ] 

5. The Passion Play in the Highlands of Bavaria, by 
Alexander Craig Sellar. Third edition. W. Blackwood 
& Son, Edinburgh and London. 1871. 12mo. 62 pages. 

6. The Passion Play, by William Wilkins Old. 


PASSION 


Lon- 


don: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Hereford: James Hull. 
1872. 12mo. 134 pages. 
7. Ober Ammergau and its People, in Connection with 


A Paper 
read before the Bath Literary and Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, Jan. 12, 1872, by A. W. Buckland. London: 
Bath: Peach, 1872. 8vo. 
33 pages. 


8. Lecture on the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, 


by the Rev. W. S. Berry, St. Andrew’s Rectory, Black- 
burn (with frontispiece). London: Burns & Oates. 
Dublin: Duffy. [No date.] 8vo. 30 pages. | There is 


also a smaller edition, 12mo, 

9. The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, in the Summer 
of 1871, by the Rev. Gerald Molloy, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the Royal College St. Patrick, Maynooth. 
Second edition. London: Burns, Oates, & Co. Dublin: 
M‘Glashan, 1872. Square 8vo. 120 page [ This edi- 
tion is with photographs. The same book, without pho- 
tographs, 8vo, 109 pages. | 

10. To and from the Passion Play in the Summer of 
1871, by the Rev. G. H. Doane, Pastor, St. Patrick’s, &c. 
Boston [ U.S. Patrick Donahoe, 1872. Crown 8vo. 
311 pages. [ Preface dated from Newark, Oct. 1, 1871.] 

11. (Miscellaneous Papers, No. 5.) The Passion Play 
at Ammergau. 12mo. 24 pages. [| This is signed at p. 24 
by Lady Herbert.] Elizabeth Mary Herbert. [Then 
follows the publisher, &c.] The Catholic Truth Society, 
27, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. Price twopence. 

12. The English Words of the Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergau, by Mrs. Edward Childe. Second edition, 
London: Joseph Masters, 78, New Bond Street. 1871. 
12mo. 36 pages. [On the cover of this book is adver- 
tised A Recollection of Ober-Ammergau, in Fac-simile, 
illustrating the English Words, with Etchings of the 
Theatre, the Sanhedrun, full-length Portraits of the 
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lage of Ober-Ammergau and others. By Frances C, Childe. 


London: Masters, Bond Street. } 

13. Impression of the Ammergau Passion Play an 
Oxonian. 1870 (sic.) London: J. F. Hayes, Dy ‘yall 
Place, Eaton Square, W. 12mo,sewed. 31 pages. 

The above list is as complete as I can get one; 
and I shall be glad if any of your readers will give 
the names of any other works on the “ Ammergau 
Passion Play” not included in the above list 

SRITO. 


DINNERS “ 4 LA RUSSI 

When was this fashion of dining introduced 
among us = I recollect it was adopted by a lew 
high families about forty years ago: and I used 
to hear that the noble and amiable John, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, was the first > rson of note wh 
patronised it. I own | ~ ey wish it had never 
found its ee Pa ae rland, to the subversion of 
our good old Ji 1 Bull dinners. To me it is a 
perfect nuisance. The only recommendation 
all plausible in my view is, that it saves the 
trouble of carving these principally at the 
ends of the table. This, however, is of sma 
weight when set against the inconvenier 
dured by the ¢ mnpany in gene ral. I 
to see the smoking surloin and the goodly , 
the table, and all the other Sleins and to see the 
carving done on the table by the master an d the 
lady of the feast, and by each one who has a joint 
before him. Who has not enjoyed Boswell’s 
account of the first meeting of Wilkes and John- 
son ? — 











“Mr. Wilkes w very assiduous in helping him to 
some fine veal: ‘ Pray ive me leave, sir—It i ett 
here—A little the brown—Some fat, sir—A litt! 
the stuffing—Som ravy—Let me have the pleasure 
giving you butter — Allow me to recommend a 
squeeze « tl is ora ; or the lemon, perhay 
more zest. 

Now see the happy effect : — 

“<¢Sir, sir, I am obliged to vou, sir,’ cried Johnson, 
bowing, and turning his head to him with a lo« or so! 
time of ‘surly virtue,’ but, in a short while, of 
placency.” 

Even the ‘chur! t Johnson wa irly 
subdued, and he 1 Wilkes soon became even 


great friend 

Now, how would it have gone on in our days 
at a ee r ala Russe? The old piece of p m- 
posity and surliness would have had to sit with 
his hands be fore him in wnpatient expegtation of 
something to be offered by a servant to his choice: 
and Wilke: s, burning ‘witl eager desire to find 
some means of propitiating the idolised churl, 
might have found no opportunity to the very end 
of the long tedious banquet. These dinners are, 
to my taste, every way uncomfortable. It is un- 
pleasant to have to wait, wait, wait, between each 
arrival of something, for your employment. A 





oe 
lamb, sir ? 


waiter brings two plates in his hand: “ Beef or | 





, 


’ and when you choose one, the other 
hopelessly disappears; though it might easily 
happen that you would like to partake of that 
also. Then you can have no chance of choosing 
any part which you may prefer. No hope of “a 
little of the brown,” or of finding it “ better here” 
or there. You are at the mercy of the waiters 
who are carving, and who send you what they 
please, not what you might choose. If you sit 
down, as one should, to dinner with a good appe- 
tite, you are tantalised all through with little 
bits at a time; and obliged to en lure a wretched 
suspension after each morsel, l trust to satisfy- 
ing your hunger by an aggregate of small snatches 
as the dinner drags along. 

It will often happen again—to the mortification 
of a man who wants to eat, as well as to sit and 
talk, and look at the dessert and the flowers and 
ornaments—-that, of the dishes brought round, 
two or three or more in succession may not suit 
his taste or his stomach. He refuses them, and 
must then wait and take his turn for something 
that he may like to come r un 1, ten minutes or a 
nate of an hour after he has eaten anything; 

hen his patience not his { tite, is all but 

austed. In the ph old ae he would see 
von send for what suited him, without interrup- 

m to the meal, and without risk of the stomach 














ling. 

Phere other n $i 
but not to iry the reader 
in conclusion, the unpleas 
dessert before you all the 





happy novelty of its introdu 


rr. . . 
besides which, the fruits themselves must lose 
some of their freshness and flavour from standing 

» long in the steam of heterogen viands. So, 


having often and painfully been sub} ted tot 


evils of Russian dinners, I write this as an earnest 


dissuasive from them. Still J am neither a gour- 
in a gourmet, but ir old t perat 
( pondent, ; F.C. H 
TITUS ANDRONICUS: THE AFRICAN ROSCIUS 
JOE MILLER. 
The Daily Courant, August 1717, has the fol- 


lowing advertisement :— 
“By ¢ 1and. By his Majesty’s Company of Come 

; : dians. 

‘At the Theatre Roval in Drury Lane, on Tuesday 
next, being the “20th of August, will be presented a Play 
Wd aT tus indronicus, or the Ra) of Lavinia Written 
by Shakspeare. Revised with Alterations. The part of 
Titus by Mr. Mill; Saturninus by Mr. Thormond ; Bas 
sianus, Mr. Walker; Marcus, by Mr. Salomon ; Lucius, 
Mr. Rvan; Aaron, the Moor; Mr. Quin. To which, by 
desire of some Persons of Quality, will be added a Farce 
in One Act, called the Stage Coach. The part of Squire 
Some body by Mr. Miller. “To begin at half an hour after 
Six.” shi 

On the repetition of this advertisement in the 
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Daily Courant of the 20th, the tragedy is said to 
have been acted “ but twice these fifteen years. 
It was repeated on Aug. 25, but it does not appear 
to have been performed when the company met 
in the month of October following. 

It is described on the title-page as “ Alter’d 
from Mr. Shakspeare’s works by Mr. Edw. Ra- 
yenscroft.”* As this gentleman was a p ypular 
dramatic compiler, if t rsion of 1717 was 
the one just mentioned, was not his name held 
out as an inducement to th public to attend 
the perfi ? Ravenscroft’s London ( ds 








had been ling to modern parlance, a great 
. . P os 
euccess, vars afterwards had attracted th 
notice II., who used, when he wanted 
a treat, its performance for his own s 
4° ReaMem T hald 1 . 
cial delectation. ] erhaps Phe DAG may 


had something to do with the revision and altera- 
tion of the Titus Andronicus acted in 1717. 
any audience could tolerate this disagreeable and 
disgusting production, even in those days, is sur- 
prising ; ; 
One fact disclosed by this advertisement is 
interesting. ( Juin, one of tl 
last centur r 
tion of 
performed 
great €ciat, so that 
ramour Was § 





18 oreat 
At prea 









iginal play 

acted by Ira Alt 
termed the Afric 
sonator of l 
is said 
in parti c ular pas 
performance } 
whose acting throughout is transcends ntly excel- 
lent.” The r presentation of Aaron was good, 
but th tation was ineffectual, and did not 
succeed. ‘This exhibition occi i 1d 


characters, had 
pu 





was not superior to 








* Upon December 21, 1636, Titus And us was 
licensed, and printed in 4to in 1637. Ravenscroft, in the 
preface to his version, does not hesitate in giving it as 
his opinion that Titus Andronicus was not wri by 








Shakespeare. He suggests, and there is a great deal in 
the suggestion, that he may have written a few passages, 
but that was all. “I have been told,” he remarks, * by 
some anciently conversant with the stage, that it was not 
originally his, but brought by a private author to be 
acted, and he only gave some master-touches to one or 
two of the principal parts or characters.” This possibly 
may be true. Ravenscroft’s version is very difficult to 
procure. 









































burgh Theatre in the year 1849, or perhaps before 
that time. Mr. Aldridge afterwards went 1 
Russia, where he met with great success. 

In the farce that followed Titus Andronicus 
written by Farquhar, and called the Stage Coach, 
the part ‘of Squire Somebody was performe a 
Mr. Miller. Could this be aoe Mille r, who, it has 


been said, was a low comedia 
J. M. 
. 

EARLIFST RECORDED INSTANCES OF PROVERBS 
AND CuI IAN NaAmMES.—May I be allowed to sug- 
gest that “ corners ” should be ke pt in“ NX « Q) 

‘or such lists as those named above Beside the 





interest of the subjects themselves, these might 
exercise (particularly as to names) a wholesom 
inf] rs of historical tales. We 
should perhaps have fewer heroes named Charle 
in the reign of Edward III... and fewer ’ 


named 





€ 


5 yphia in that of Queen Elizabeth. ] 
have in my mind’s eye, while writing this, a st ry 
very g od in ~ main: the scene laid in London 
in the reign of Charles II., and one of the ladies 


) 1 1: 
ned C ton and another character Els 








t I may “conclude with a motion.” permit 
me to add the first instances of two proverbs which 
I have met with, and of a few names: — 

) alr | 
ld t t there 181 wors 
ina var ¢ - 5 qi 1.4 
t { 1700 ‘ lar 1 } leri vister 
l Westminster. ) 
Lewes Jan lt The nan en 
Lou Register of St. Jan P 
i r] (1b.) 
ghter of Thomas Mant Earl 
rried, 1530, George, 6th Ea Ss 
sughter of King James II 
Orabele,”’ re f Edward | 
Lora,” “ Loretta 120 
1 
be made t 





lerina, Muriel, Roisia, &c.—all of which we 
once more or less common in England. A large 
proportion of these obsolete names began with A 
Alina may perhaps be considered still half-alive 
in its cognate Evelyn, as Adama is in its diminu- 
tive Ada. 

Does any one else feel dis pose d to tak up thes 
hints? If so, I may possib ly enlarge these i 








[* This was — at good-natured fellow, Josias 
better known as Joe Gite r, whose Jests, or Wit's 
Mecum, is itself ajoke, as it was compiled by John M 
ley when crippled and bed-ridden with the gout. Poor 
Joe also made his bow in the part of Young Clincher 
in Farquhar’s comedy of The Constant Couple, or a Tri 
to the Jubilee. For a list of Joe’s other characters see 
Geneste’s History of the Stage, iii. 5 45,—Ep. ] 
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nificant notes ; if not, they will drop in silence, as 
others have done before them. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Deroe’s “Trug-sorn Enoiisnman.”—In Mr. 
James Grant’s recently published history of The 
Newspaper Press (i. 92) is the following reference 
to this work : — 

“ The object of the poetic effusion, or rather effusion in 
thyme, was to hold up foreigners to ridicule, and to 
eulogise King William as the best of men and the very 
model of a monarch.” 

This statement is erroneous so far as relates to 
holding up foreigners to ridicule. The object was 
rather to hold up to ridicule those who, being 
descended from the various invaders of England, 
opposed, as true-born Englishmen, the farther 
settlement of foreigners in England. 

One of Defoe’s biographers, in the preface to 
his Voyage round the World, has the following 
remarks : — 

“The work by which he is most distinguished as a 
poet, is his 7rue-born Englishman—a satire occasioned 
by a poem entitled ‘Foreigners,’ written by John 
Tuchin, Esq. 

“ Soon after the revolution, the people who are restless 
in their inclinations, and loathe that to-day for which 
they wduld yesterday have sacrificed their lives, began 
to be uneasy at the partiality their new king discovered 
to his countrymen. 

“The popular discontent rose to such a height that 
King William was obliged to dismiss his Dutch guards; 
and tho’ he died in possession of the crown of England, 
yet it proved to him a crown of thorns, and he spent 
fewer peaceful moments in his regal station than before 
his head was environed by an uneasy diadem. 

“Mr. Defoe, who had a very true notion of civil 
liberty, engaged the enemies of the new government and 
levelled the force of his satire against those who value 
themselves for being true-born Englishmen. He exposes 
the fallacy of that prepossession by laying open the sources 
whence the English have sprung. . He enumerates 
the several nations whence we are derived, Gauls, Saxons, 
Danes, Irish, Scots, &c., and says — 

* From this amphibious ill-born mob began 

That vain, ill-natured thing, an Englishman.’ ” 

UNEDA, 

Philadelphia. 

Oaken ARCHITECTURE.—At Newdegate, near 
Dorking, is a very extraordinary piece of eccle- 
siastical architecture in the belfry tower, which 
[ believe has never yet been described. It is 
to be visited in July by the Surrey Archeo- | 
logical Society, when I trust that many gentle- 
men will be assembled fully competent to appre- 
ciate its curiosity, and to illustrate it by their 
remarks, I do not presume to give a technical 

description, but I understand that its peculiar 
feature is this—that it stands upon horizontal 
beams or sleepers, and is framed together of solid 
trees forming pointed arches, entirely with tree- 
nails, and without any other material. It is a very 
remarkable example of such architecture as the 
abundance of timber in a forest country suggested ; 


| 


| books relating to English Ecclesiastical History. 


|} woodcut title or frontispiece, PRINTED ON VELLUM and 


and I shall feel highly obliged to any readers of 
this paragraph who will mention any parallel 
structures in Surrey, Sussex, or other counties, 
Joun Gover Nicnots, 














































Holmwood, Surrey. 


CiericaL Custom.—It is the custom in the 
United States for married clergymen to give to , 
their wives all the wedding fees which they re- 
ceive. ME. 

Philadelphia. 

Queries. 
ABP. PARKER, “DE ANTIQUITATE BRITAN- 
NICE ECCLESLZ&,” 1572. 

A rare and curious book is before me : — 

“De Antiquitate Britannice Ecclesie & Priuilegis 
| Ecclesie Cantuariensis, cum Archiepiscopis eiusdem. 70, 

An. Dom. 1572. & Excusum Londini in edibus Johan- 
nis Day.” 
| This title is within a wide and handsome de- 
vice, in which are various emblematical figures, 
each labelled beneath: Ptolemeus, Aratus, Hip- 
parchus, Geometria, and Arithmetica, being on 
the left side; and on the right, Marinus, Strabo, 
Polibius, Astronomia, and Musica. Over the 
title is a terrestrial globe, supported on each side 
by Ptolemeus and Marinus. Above it Time ap- 
pears, with his scythe raised to cut, attended by 
three other figures: one a damsel, with handker- 
chief to her eyes, is in a black garment. Below, 
& figure of Mercurius supports a frame, within 
which we read: 

“ Absentem qui rodit amicum ; 
Qui non defendit, alio culpante ; solutos 
Qui captat risus hominum, famamq’ dicacis ; 
Fingere qui non visa potest; commissa tacere 
Qui nequit; hic niger est, hune, tu Romane, caveto,” 

It is on vellum, and the figures are brightly 
coloured. A cutting from a catalogue is inserted, 
which teils us — 

“ The volume is one of the rarest and most interesting 
Only 
21 copies could be traced by Dr. Drake, when he exe- 
cuted an edition in 1729; and the like number only 
could be found after the minute researches of Mr. Martin. 
The present is a very interesting and peculiar copy, 
although it has many leaves supplied in MS.* by a co- 
temporary hand of the time of printing. It has the 








coloured : several of the copies known having no title. It 
has the Life of Abp. Parker in the same ancient hand- 
writing ; following this, there are some additional leaves 
in MS. which Mr. Martin found in print but in one of the 
copies above enumerated.” 

The appended Life of the Archbishop occupies 
twenty-eight leaves, headed “ Matthezeus,” as 
mentioned in Strype’s account of this book. Then 
follow six MS. leaves headed “Scholarum publi- 
carum extractio,” and three MS. leaves of an 





* J. e. the title following the coloured page, and 
thirty leaves. 
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index and chronology of the lives. A printed 
index completes the volume. 

May I ask if any correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
can refer me to any account of “the minute re- 
searches of Mr. Martin” in connection with this 
book ? € 
copies mentioned to be found? Is there a perfect 
copy of the work in our great national collection ? 
And what is its present value, either in a perfect 
or imperfect state ? 

I have also before me a copy of the book 
printed — 

« Hanovie: Typis Wechelianus, apud Claud Marmine 
& beredes Joannis Aubrii, M.pc.v."”— 
with the device of the printer above it. It is more 
like the larger than the smaller specimen figured 
in Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron (ii. 69), 
though without the encircling wreath. On each 
side, at the base of the cornucopias, ig a large 
monogram “ W.” and “‘ A.” interlaced. The same 
is repeate d at the end of the book. This is per- 
fect (pp. 358 and index). At the end of the 
introduction, on pp. 37, 58, are large woodcuts. 
The arms of the various bishoprics are arranged 
with those of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York. Those of Abp. Parker are oa a large scale. 

I should add that, in the first-named book, a 
fine old portrait of Abp. Parker is inserted on a 
blank page before the coloured title. It is a half- 
length: he is seated, turning over an open book 
(? Bible), at a table, on which is also a writing 
box (very like a modern tea-chest), a bell, and 
(what looks like) a large stamp. On a window- 
ledge, at his right hand, is an hour-glass. The 
portrait is in an oval frame; around it, in small 
capitals : — 

“ MUNDUS TRANSIT ET CONCUPIS( k TIA EIVS ANNO DO- 
mint 1572. ATATIS SVH& ANNO 69. DIE MENSIS AVGYSTI 
SEXTO. 

S. M. S. 

[The history of this rare and curious volume has been 
frequently discussed by bibliographers and others. The 
share of Archbishop Parker in its compilation has been 
a matter of considerable dispute. In one of his letters 


he states it to have been the amusement of his leisure 
hours; and Dr. Drake, in the preface to his edition 
(1729), is of opinion that Parker himself was the author, 


but received assistance from Dr. George Ackworth and 
Josselyn, his secretary. In Masters’s History of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge (edit. 1831, p. 111), there is a 
discussion of the authorship of this book at considerable 
length. It is said that only twenty-two copies were 
printed by John Day; but in all probability there were 
fifty. A list of those existing at the present time is 
given in Martin’s Catalogue of Privately Printed Books, 
edit. 1854, pp. 3 to§. A presentation copy to Queen 
Elizabeth, bound in embroidered velvet, as well as Lord 
Arundel’s, are in the British Museum, and another in the 
Grenville library. It is remarkable that scarcely any 
two copies of this rare book entire ly agree in their con- 
tents, Consult Osborne’s Catalogus Bibliotheca Harleiane, 
il. pp. 2 to 4, an article probably by William Oldys; 
Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Cante rbury, ix. 505; 


Also, where are any of the twenty-one | 


| 
| 


| tail clouds, indicating wind. 


Chetham Popery Tracts, part ii. p. 522; and Bohn’s 
Lowndes, p. 1776. A copy, formerly Sir R. Twysden’s, 
not seen by Mr. Martin, wanting portrait, sold in Part 
vi. 2837, of Heber’s collection, for seven pounds. } 


ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA.—What causes are 
supposed to produce the following common atmo- 
spheric phenomena ?—1. The halo round the moon 
presaging wet weather. 2. A peculiar green colour 
in the sky, also a forerunner of rain. 3. Mares’- 
TorRwoop, 


Batt Famiy,—Can any of your readers inform 
me concerning the Ball family of county Armagh? 
I read of Thomas Ball of Glasdromon, circa 1650; 
Jobn Ball of Loghross, circa 1700; Thomas Ball 
of Usker, circa 1750; and Rey. William Ball, 
rector of Drumglass, d. 1821; and should be very 
glad to learn something concerning their marriages 
and issue. H. Hf. Baws. 

Leyton House, Albion Road, Stoke Newington. 


Boom ON THE GRAPE, ETc.—Can any one give 
me information as to the nature of the bloom 
formed on the grape, peach, or plum,—is it a 
vegetable or an animal growth ? O. W. G. 


BurtaL Customs.—At Exford, near Minehead, 
Somerset, ten years ago, it had been usual for 
burials to take place on Sundays, the burial ser- 
vice being dovetailed into the usual afternoon 
service thus: —The corpse being brought into 
church was placed in front of the reading-desk, 
and remained there during the service. The 
burial psalms were read in lieu of the psalms 
for the day, and the burial lesson in lieu of the 
second lesson. The burial service was concluded 
after the sermon, and the entire congregation 
would generally remain to the end. 

This custom I was told had prevailed for years, 
beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant— 


and that would have been very nearly a century, 


as there were nonagenarians, if not centenarians, 
living there at that time—and not only in Exford, 
but in all the parishes on Exmoor; and notwith- 
standing that I endeavoured to show unto the 
people “a more excellent way,” especially by 
asking them to have their burials on week-days, 
they were strongly attached to the custom, and I 
should not be surprised if it prevails there still— 
so inveterate does an old custom become. 

It would be interesting to know whether the 
same has been “the use” in other districts. 

In one or two parishes, I think at Handsworth, 
near Sheffield, and at Exford, but am now quite 
uncertain, it was customary to carry the corpse 
within the communion-rails, where the bearers 
turned and carried it back again to its usual resting- 
place near the door. Can any readers inform me 
in what parishes this custom obtains, and what 
was the origin and significance of it? Has it 


originated in a superstitious feeling, in pre-refor- 
‘ 
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by having his remains brought near the altar ? 
Francis J. Leacnuman, M.A. 
20, Compton Terrace, Highbury. 


Burnine Invartrps.—About 1767 a complaint 
was made to the authorities at Chelsea Hospital 
by the invalids composing the garrison at Ply- 
mouth, that their commanding officer was “ burn- 
ing them at the rate of twenty-one a week.” 
Upon which the Commissioners at once ordered 


mation times, that the defunct would be benefited | John Sturt.” Where is a copy of the “ Deserip- 


| tion” to be seen ? T. 


the practice to be discontinued. What was the | 


practice referred to ? B. 1. 


+ 


“Cart THE Martyr.”—I am anxious to ob- 
tain a poem entitled “Carl the Martyr.” Can 
any one inform me where I could get it ? 

J. CLARE. 

CocxroacuEes.—The vile cockroaches, alas! 
have found their way to my books, and are 
nightly feasting upon the leather backs. I have 
been advised to strew red wafers in their haunts 
as a certain poison, and they eat these with great 
relish, but return again the next night for a fresh 
repast, and apparently take no harm. If any of 
your readers can suggest a certain and safe remedy 
for these abominable marauders it would doubt- 
less benefit many sufferers besides .¥ 


“Tue Cotovrs oF ENGLAND HE NAILED TO 
rHE Mast.”—I have lately found a small print, 
fairly executed, of 

“John Crawford of Sunderland, Durham, the sailor 
who nailed the flag to the maintop-gallant masthead on 
board the Venerable, Lord Duncan's ship, after being 
shot away by the Dutch Admiral de Winter, October 11, 
1797.” 

The man is striking the nail with the head of 
what is, I believe, called a marling-spike. Is any 
earlier instance recorded of such an Homeric act ? 

Tae Knient or Morar. 


“ Jang Conqvest.”—Who is the author of this 
poem ? H. Bowker. 
28, Museum Street, Ipswich. 
DEATH IN A HOLLOW TrEE.—The legend of a 
man meeting his death by becoming fixed in a 
hollow tree seems to be common to various locali- 
ties. The Lausanne Gazette recently published a 
Swiss legend of this class. Is there any well- 
authenticated case of such a catastrophe ? “ 
James Henry Drxon. 


Enetisnu or Ineuisn’s Cretsea CoLtrer. — 
tobert Inglish, or English, Comptroller of Chelsea 
Hospital, published A View and Description of the 
Royal Hospital at Chelsey about 1694. Of the 
« View,” which is somewhat in the nature of a 
ground plan, there is a copy among the maps, Xc. 
of the King’s Library in the British Museum, 
which is marked “Drawn by Robert Inglish, 
Comptroler (sic) of the said Hospital, engraved by 


Tuer Granp Secret.— Which ancient or modern 
philosopher was it who said shortly before his 
death “I shall soon know the grand secret? ” 

J.8. 

HERALDRY: THE LionEss.—Is there any ex- 
ample of the lioness in heraldry, or any allusion 
in the old works? Ihave not been able to find 
any in Holme’s Academy, or in any of the ordinary 
books. The arms of a well-known’ Welsh and 
Shropshire family are variously given as — 
“ Arg. a lion rampant vert, vulned in the mouth 
gules”’; “ Arg. a ion rampant vert, vulned in the 
breast gules”; “ Arg. a lion rampant vert, vulned 
in the shoulder gules”; but there is a tradition 
in a branch of this family that it is a lioness. Any 
hints would greatly oblige. r. E. M. 





Mr. Lone Hype’s Marrrace.—In a letter 
from Roger Boyle, first Earl of Orrery, dated 
London, May 16, 1665, is the following passage :— 
“Sunday the articles of marriage between Mr. 
Long Hyde and my Lady Hariot Boyle were 
signed.” What day of the month was that Sun- 
day? and did the marriage take place in Claren- 
don House Chapel ? EpmunpD N. Boris. 

Rock Wood, Torquay. 

Str Conyers Jocetyn: CAMBRIDGE JUSTICES. 
Where can I find a pedigree of the family of Sir 
Conyers Jocelyn, Bart., of Hyde Hall, Sawbridge- 
worth, from the creation of the baronetcy to the 
time of his death in 1770? Also where can I see 
a list of the justices of the peace for the county of 
Cambridge during the seventeenth century ? 
T. B. 

Jones.—Had Col. John Jones, the regicide, a 
wife prior to his marriage to Roger Whetstone’s 
widow, Cromwell’s sister? If so, who was she? 
and when and where did she die? It is said he 
had three sons—William, who came to New Eng- 
land with Whalley and Goffe; Jobn, from whom 
descended Sir William Jones of India, and Morgan, 
grandfather of Rev. William Jones of Nayland. 
Do any records or proofs exist to verify or falsify 
this statement ? 

In the State Paper Office, among Papers of 
time of Charles II., Domestic, 1660-1, vol. xxv. 
No. 49, is a petition by Sir Thomas Whetstone, 
in which some allusion is made to his having 
petitioned for possession of the estate of his step- 
father, Col. John Jones. What are the exact 


contents and statements of this petition? It is 
inferred the petition for the estate was denied. 
Was it because Col. Jones left lawful issue by his 
first wife, who were not debarred of the estate by 
reason of their father's attainder ? 
Joun J. Larrine. 
64, Madison Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 
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P. Lararevr, M.D.—On the south side of the 
chancel of Enville church, Staffordshire, just be- 
neath the mutilated churchyard cross, is a brick 
tomb with a plain stone slab, bearing the follow- 
ing org tion :— 

“Christo duce sub cruce morior 
Patria pr Anno 1711.” 


( Laf: 
ri 
Any information which would throw light upo1 


P. ircue, M.D. 
rofugus, 


1 




















the sad history briefly shadowed forth in these 
touching words will be thankfully received. My 
wn idea is that Dr. Lafargue was one of the 
Huguenot refugees after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. He may possibly have settled 
in the quiet village of Enville under the patronage 
if the then Earl of Stamford. 
OswaLp M. Honpey, M.A., B.C.L., Oxon 

LEADENHALL. — Will you allow me to ask, 
hrough the medium of your widely read j 
the true origin of the name “ Leadenhall 
don? In a conveyance (A.D. 1408) by 
Rocked and Margaret his wife to Richard Whit- 
tington and others, citizens of Lon .do mn, Leadenhall 
is mentioned as a “ manor.”’ Was it a part of the 
possessions ( f Huh d ) Nevill b fore his mar ge 
with Joane, daughter and heiress of Henry de 
Cornhill ? A. W. 

A lit Pennant, Leadenhall takes its name fro 
1 large plain | . inhabited about the year 1309 
Sir Hugh Ne .» Knt.; and in 1384 belonging to Hi 
phry Bohun, of Hereford. In 1408 it became the 
property of the munilficent Whittington, who presented 
it tothe mayor and commonalty of London. In 1419 Sir 
Simon Eyre, a draper and Lord Mayor of London, erected 
here a common granary—a square plain building of stone, 
with a turret at each angle, which was lighted by small 
windows of two lights. It had also a chapel on the east 
aide 


!ARD Les.—Wanted, the parentag: 
Lee the ambassador, circa 1560. 
I, Dinton. 


» of 





LUTHER.— 


In the Vatican a Bible is preserved in which the fol- 
lowing prayer is inscribed in Luther’s own hand-writing: 
“(© Gott! durch deine Giite, 
Bescher uns Kleider und Hiite, 
Auch Mintel und Ricke, 
Fesse Kiilber und Bicke, 
Ochsen, Schiife, und Rinder, 
Viele Weiber, wenig Kinder. 


Schlec hte » Speise und rrank 
Machen einem das Jahr lang 
. rom the Dictionnaire Historique par 
Abbé F. X. de Feller. C. M.’ 
A friend has sent me this extract, and wishes 
me to inform him whether such a Bible and in- 
scription exist. W. M. T. 


Tue Lovine Wives.—Wanted the name of the 
city the women of which, on its surrender, were 
allowed to carry out their greatest treasure, and 
each wife brought her husband out. 


{The story of the faithful wives who carried out their 
husbands on their shoulders, as their dearest and most 





valued possessions, will be found in No. 499 of The Spec- 
tator. Through a typographical error doubtless Hens- 
berg instead of ‘einsberg is there stated as the name of 


the locality. At Weinsberg, in Wiirtemberg, are still 


| shown on the summit of a hill the ruins of a castle, which 


is also known by the name of “ Weibertreue,”’ or Woman's 
Faith. During the Guelph and Ghibelline wars the castle 
was in 1140 besie ged by the Emperor ( onrad [II., who, in 
his exasperation at the protracted resistance made by the 
garrison, vowed to put all the men to the sword, but pro- 
spare the lives of the women, with the enga 

that each should be permitted to carry 
with her her choicest treasure. The offer was 
and each woman marched ¢ her husban 


mised to 
ment, moreover, 
along 


accepted, 


out 


it with h 





on her shoulders. The tale is probably not much more 
authentic than that of Lady Godiva's self-abnegation, 
ind is related of other place s in Germany besides Weins- 
berg. A picture in the principal church, painted in the 
seventeenth century, répresents the circumstances re- 
corded in the legend ; and about fifty vears ago a society 
was instituted in the place with the double object of 

mmemorating the heroic astuteness of the Weinsberg 

















0 rk len time, and affording i lie f to poor women 
who had distinguished themselves by fi lelity and self- 
denial. The incident has been made by Biirger the 
subject of one of his ballads, entitled Die Weber von 
Weinsberg (The Wives of Weinsberg), which has also been 
piritedly rendered into English by Mr. Brooks See 
Kipley Specimens Foreign ndard Li tevature, 
vol. xiv., “ Songs and Ball ids. 

MASTER OF THE LEASH, ETc.—Can any of your 
readers give me any information on the office of 
Master of the Leash; and the meaning of a gold 
cord and running button worn in portraits of the 
sixteenth century. The cord comes from the 

} 4 aw . 
neck to the waist. H. Ditton. 

Mr. Minsurn’s Castitr.—Can Mr. Octavius 


More@an or any other antiquary rm me what 
castle or house in Monmouthshire is alluded to in 
the following account of the defence by its gar- 
which I copied from a parliamentary (Round- 
head) journal, Zhe County Messenger, Oct. 4, 1644, 
and appended as a note to p. 171 of my royalist 








rison, 


story, Donnington Castle?— 
“A gcarrison of ours... . é a house belonging to Mr. 
Milburn .... where 40 of our foot soldiers and two 


small troops, both consisting of but 60 horse, with whom 
powder and shot being scant, a maide of the house brought 
them a bag full of six pound weight, and suplied our 
men with lead out of the windows and molten 
pewter, with which, together with stones out of the house 
and scalding water, they kept the enemy off until we came 
to relieve them. Then we fell upon them, killed many of 
them, and pursued the rest three miles. I never saw 
saith the writer) the sword cut and destroy so many. 








glass 


The Welsh rogues, burnt two ricks of Mr. Milburn’s corn. 
g 

| Our governor (i. e. of Monmouth) gave the maid two 

pieces for her powder, and hath taken her into his ser- 





vice; he also kissed her for the good service she did, and 
so did all the rest of the commanders.” 


Gro. Cotoms, Col. R.A. 


Nrvow DE t’Enctos AND Diane DE Porcrrers, 
In the books on the preservation of beauty, &c., 
that one occasionally sees, statements occur that 


the above-named ladies did such and such things 
with a view of keeping off the enemy, 


Tempus 
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Where do the authors get their 
RAVENSBOURNE. 


edax rerum. 
information ? 

“Tne OFrice oF THE Hoty Week.” —I append a 
copy of title-page of a “holv-week book” in Eng- 
lish, and shall be glad if F. C. H. will kindly let 
me know (in “N. & Q.”) if it is in any way 


curious or valuable, regard being had to date and | 


other circumstances. Thus, in the Address to the 
Reader are these words— 

* A person of quality gave it to the public some years 
ago; and the last year added what he found defective in 
his former impression.” 

The address is signed “Thine in Christ, B. L. 
of the Holy Week according to the Roman 


” 


“ The Office 
ole 


Missal and Breviary. = =< Permissu Superiorum. 


London: Printed bv Henrv Hills, Printer to the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty for His Hold—[ so for house |— 
hold and Chappel, and to be sold at his Printing house in 
the Ditch side in Black Fryers. 1688.” 


I. G. Norvs. 


Papat Buirs.—Is there any easily accessible 





list of Papal Bulls? I mean especially those of 
the sixteenth century. Lk. H. KNow es. 
St. Bees . 


Otp Provers.—In a collection of proverbs, 
precisely two hundred years old, I met with the 
following, and shall be glad of an explanation 
thereof. Is there anything peculiar in the con- 
struction of Essex stiles ? 

“ Norfolk whiles, Kentish miles, 
And Essex stiles, many a man beguiles.” 
J. Cares Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 

[ Grose, in his Provincial Glossary, art. “ Essex,” tells 


us that “two very different explanations are given of that 





Pupsay, oR Pupsry Faminy.—A friend has 
sent me the following legend from two old bells 
at Bolton by Bowlands, Yorkshire :— 

1. % Ste Paule ora pro aiabus Henrici Pudsey et 
Margarete consorte sue, 

2. %& Sce Ioline baptis. ora pro aiabus Iotine Pudsey 
milite et Marie consorte sue. h 

I cannot find in the Escheat Roll Calendars 
any mention of these worthies, but I am informed 
they were of Bolton Hall; that one of the family, 
Sir Ralph Pudsey, sheltered Henry VI. a long 
time, and it was at a ford close to Clitheroe that 
the poor king was betrayed by a Talbot(?) of 
Bushall, after which he was taken to London and 
put to death. The loyal Pudsey lies at Bolton 
under a slab of mountain limestone, engraved with 
the figures of himself, his three wives and twenty- 
five children—all portrayed in the habits of their 
several positions in life. The glove, boot, and 


| silver-gilt spoon left by Henry at Bolton are still 


part of this proverb which relates to Essex. The first | 


says the inclosures in Essex are very small, and the | 
stiles, consequently, very frequent, and being also very 
high and bad, are extremely troublesome to strangers. 
The other is, that by stiles are meant narrow bridg 


such as are laid between marsh and marsh in the hun- 
dreds of this county, only jocularly called stiles, as the 
loose stone walls in Derbyshire are iudicrously called 


hedges.” See also Bohn’s Handbook of Proverbs, p. 90. | 


PROVERRS.— 
“San Juan y Corpus Christi tode en un dia.” 
“The feasts of St. John and Corpus Christi all in one 
day.” [An expression used on occasions of great joy: 
“Quand George Dieu emancipera 
Que Mare le ressuscitera, 
Kt que St. Jean le portera, 
La fin du monde arrivera.”’ 
“Tf Good Friday falls on St. George’s Day, [Corpus] 
Christi falls on St. John’s, and the end of the world will 
*come.” rhe first two facts will be realised in 1886. } 
The first of these proverbs, with its explana- 
tion, is from an old Spanish dictionary dated 1739; 
the second from a back number of “N. & Q.” 
Can you help me to any explanation of the dis- 
agreement between them, or to any corresponding 
proverbs in other languages ? A. 8. 








in the possession of the representative of the 
family. H. T. Ettacomse. 

[ These bell memorials of the ancient family of Pudsay 
of Bolton, in Craven, are imperfectly printed in Whitaker's 
History of Craven, edit. 1805, p. 109, where will be found 
a pedigree of the Pudsay family? and another in Thores- 
by’s Ducatus Leodiensis, by Whitaker, edit. 1816, p. 255. } 

Qvotation.— Where can the following be 
found ? — 

“ The opal-hued and many-tinted morn 
From gloom is born.” 


J. H. 


Rep Derr.—Fpitaph in Hault Hucknall church, 
near Chesterfield, Derbyshire, on a mural tablet: 
“In Memory of Robert Hackett, Keeper of Hardwick 
Park, who departed this life Dect ye 21, Anno Dom, 
1703. 
“Long had he chased 
The red and fallow Deer, 
But Death's cold dart 
At last has fixed him here.” 

Were red deer (wild) common in this part of 
the country in the seventeenth century, and what 
weapon was most commonly used in hunting 
them—the cross-bow or harquebus ? 

Francis J. Leacnman, M.A. 


“Tur Rest or Boopr.”—Wanted the name of 
the American poet (brought up to the law but 
now deceased) who wrote the poem called, or each 
stanza ending, ‘ The Rest of Boodh” ? 

RicHarD PHILLIPs. 

Rice Famity.—Any information with refer- 
ence to the genealogy, arms, crest, motto, Xc., of 
the Rice family of Derby will be most acceptable 
to A DeEscENDANT. 


Scortisn Justicrs.—Have any lists been pub- 
lished of the Scottish justices of peace during any 
portion of the seventeenth century? My ques- 
tion especially applies to the period between 1630 
and 1660, A Justice oF PEACE. 
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Srory or A Scutptor.—Some years since — | 


twenty very likely—there was an article in one 
of our magazines which contained a story of a 
sculptor. His studio was visited by a great lady, 
who had a very beautiful bust, which the fashion 
of that day disclosed more than is the mode now 
in walking dress. He was so smitten with the 
lady and her figure, that thereafter he moulded 
pusts to an almost incredible extent. Where is 
this article to be found ? RAVENSBOURNE. 

Tax SympBot or Prace.—The following strange 
procedure is related in The Western Mail of 
April 24,1872. Will any correspondent give the 
ongin of this extraordinary symbol of peace >— 

“(Considerable amusement was caused during the hear- 
ing of an assault case—Anne Flowers v. Eliza Warren. 
Complainant, who resides at Mountain Ash, deposed that 
she had been on distant terms with defendant for several 
weeks, during which period the latter had assumed a 
rather hostile spirit towards Mrs. Flowers by going to 
ber house, and reproving her frequently for some seem- 
ingly imaginary offence. On the Ist of April, finding 
that matters had reached an unpleasant climax, the com- 
plainant declined any further parley, and anxious to 
avoid pointed quarrelling, suspended a brush outside her 
joor. This proved an additional incentive towards in- 
creasing defendant’s rage, and she resorted to violence.— 
Mr. Fowler asked why the brush had been hung out of 
the door, to which the complainant said that it signified 
no wish to quarrel, and in her part of the country ( Bath) 
sweeping’ medium of peace was frequently adopted. 
It was a symbol of a desire for peace, and if persons had 
offensive communications to make * they must please to 
address it to the brush.’—Mr. Simons also remarked that 
it was intended as a caution for persons to put on their 
best manners.—Corroborative evidence was given of the 
assault, after which defendant proceeded to cross-examine 
her adversary, and subsequently, with much warmth, 
denounced another witness as a wicked, bad slut, em- 
phasising this expression by a heavy whack with her fist 
n the edge of the dock; at which point his worship 
jocularly interposed, remarking that if Mrs. Warren per 
sisted in such a spirit the Bench must really send for a 
brush. From further facts elicited in connection with 
the case, their worships concluded that provocation had 
been given by complainant, in conjunction with her par- 
tisans, and dismissed the charge.” 

R. & M. 


Dissentrne MINISTERS IN PARLIAMENT. —In 
the current number of the Edinburgh Review 
(April, 1872), in an article on “ Mr. Miall on Dis- 
establish me nt,” the writer says (p. 371), “ the fact 
is that there are numerous instances of Dissenting 
ministers who have taken their seats in the House 
of Commons, and defended their own interests 
there.” Is it not a fact, on the contrary, that 
such instances are exceedingly rare, and occur 
only in the case of prominent advocates of politi- 

movements and well-known writers tere- 
upon, such as the late W. J. Fox and Messrs. 
Henry Richard and Edward Miall ? 
Newark. Jostan \{riiEr. 
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Teerotat Verses.—Rather more than a quar- 
ter of a century since, a friend, who occupied the 


studied sufficiently, accounts for his being unable 








post of town chamberlain of a borough in Banff- 
shire, favoured me with a copy of verses of a tee- 
total character. Whether they were composed by 
himself or copied by him I never knew. t should, 
howey er, much like to procure another copy, hay- 
ing lost the one I had. It is possible some reader 
of “N. & Q.” may be able to oblige me in the 
matter. I can only recall to memory, with any 
certainty the refrain, which is— F 


“¥ renounce thee! I renounce thee! 


Oh! thou thrice-envenomed bowl!” 
The verses, as a rule, began with— 
e fe 
Thus— 
* By all the tales of horror told to the shuddering priest.” 


1. G. Norus. 

Sik Wrrrtam Trter.—Can any one inform me 
of anything concerning Sir William Tyler, Knt., 
who lived in the time of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIL, if anything of his ancestry can be dis- 
coverec:, or the history of the family, and what 
coat armour they bore? Any information will be 
thankfully received bv F 

Ii, Barve, 136, Gower St., Euston Square. 


Replies. 
JOHN DIX. 


(4" S. ix. 294, 365.) 

The question whether this person is dead, 
aske| by your correspondent MAKROCHEIR, is 
not likely to occupy the mind of Mr. THorNBURY 
or f&my one else for long: as his death or life 
cannot aflect the question of his relations with 


the name of Chatterton, from which alone he 
derives what interest he may possess for the 
lovers of literature. It is, however, well worth 
tae while of careful investigators to ascertain 


whether the writer in question has succeeded in 
producing so inextricable a confusion as Mr. 
r'norNBURY despondently describes at the close 
of his interesting paper. Surely in these days of 
rigid and exact inquiry it is not beyond possi- 
bility to separate fact from fiction, even in so “ con- 
fused, entangled, and corrupted” a biography as 
Dix’s Life of Chatterton; and one need not hesi- 
tate to answer in the affirmative MAkRocnHErR’s 
question—“ As to his romancing about Chatter- 
ton, does it much matter?” ‘To MAKROCHEIR 
personally, however, it clearly does not ; inasmuch 
as he says he shall be “ infinitely obliged to any 
one who will find” for him a verse of what he 
deems poetry in all Chatterton’s writings—which 
is something like asking to be shown particular 
instances of dramatic power in Shakespeare. His 
irreverent suggestion, that Wordsworth wrote 
enthusiastically on a subject which he had not 
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to appreciate Chatterton’s poetry. If he is blind 
to Wordsworth’s honesty, which lies on the very 
face of all he ever did, he may well be blind to 
the equally patent beauty of much of Chatterton’s 
poetry —beauty which it is, therefore, bootless to 
point out to him in detail. 

Me. H. S. Sxreton, in his search for small in- 
uceuracies in Mr. THoRNBURY’s paper, has shown 
more alacrity than acumen. In the first place he 
finds fault wit h Mr. Toorneury’s description of 
the first e of Dix’s Life, as beinyy an 8vo 





published in Bristol,—he himself describing it a 
al2mo. The fact is, that he has fallert into the 
vulgar error of the bookseller’s countermen, who 
rvenerally use the term 12mo to designate what 
publishers right call foolseap S8vo, 1 what 





Mr. THornsvry calls correctly enough a “short 
8vo.” . Skrpton had looked at the signa- 
ild have found that they occur once 


~ 


tures, h 





ixteen pages; thus showing the sheet to b 
it, and not in twelve. As regards 

pia publication, he says “ No mention is 
lads being published at Bristol *; but 
: vu tion made of bei yubd- 
li idon rhe title- , which 
in ag Mr. 8 
is tru impri f Hamilton Ad Ww 4 
of I i but tl af ot me is dated “ Jbristol, 
1837 the preface “ Bristol, October, 1857"; 
und, | also at the fact that the book was 
priz 1 at Bristol, where Chattert literature is 
ulways worth more than elsewhere, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the book wa: first 
given to the public there, and just as much ‘‘ pub- 
lished "’ there as in London. In the matter of the 
portrait, did Mr. Skrpron observe Mr. Taorn- 
BURY's ment that Dix had himself had “ the 
shameless : almost openly to avow” that it 
was a forgery? That being the case, there does 
not set » be much necessity for any one else 
“to n r contradict the words underneath t! 
portrait .: “Froma picture in the possession 
of George Weare Brackenbridge, Esq.,” especial ly 





as “ Bra bridge” is not the name of the pos- 
sessor—the word is an engraver’s mistake for 


Braikenridge. Mr. Tuornavry gives the luci- 


crous history of the picture, and it does not much 
matter into whose hands it might have fallen. 
For a“ well-sifted and truthful Lite of Chat- 





terton,” Mr. Skipton might be 
fessor Wilson’s rather than any othe. It is dry, 
and has mistakes in it, but is certainly “ well-sifted 


and truthi al’ in the main : for “a critical edition” of 
n’s Works, one can scarcely imagine any- | 


Chattert 
body asking in a hope less sense, when it was only 
last yea! 
Mr. Skeat; which, by the bye, has an excellently 
well-sifted short memoir by Mr. Edward Bell. 


_ Dix’s Life, like all other Chatterton literature, 
is more or less hard to get at a moment's notice. 


and not to refer to a stone circle. 


that we got the admirable edition of 





It is worth about 3s. 6d., or perhaps 5s. if in fine 
condition. Hardly what would be called rare! 
| My copy has a leaf gummed into it, on which ig 
printed the following : — 

« SONNET. 


| (On Visiting the School at Bristol in which the Poet 


Chatterton was Bred.) 

* I’ve view'd the pit, where as in scorn were throwa 
The | bones of Chatterton; and here I se 
Where first the Muses mar “a him for thei r own, 
Emerging from the dawn « Jf infancy.— 
Children, he once was blithe as now ye are 
The life-beam glitt’ring in his ardent eye: 
But Guilt, and Melancholy, and Despair, 








Pointing their future prey, pass’d darkling by. 
Ah! what is genius? "Tis a burning brand, ° 
» that the cherub bore to guard way 
i *e support the | 
iant flame shall play 
it bh . rst, 
vi— 1th i ia irat 


“CC. VLG. 





l ’ the author of this sonnet 
appears to have ha 1, an rth ar (tl igh minor in- 
on the flysheet of my Dix’s Life, 
apparently sent as a present, are w ritten the two 


spiration); for 
couplets: — 
ipiets : 
“ Dear Sharpe, this work by Mr. Dix 
Perhaps will in your mem’ry fix 








rhe trifles which did once e 
The ar rs of our youthful a 
C. Vv. Le Gru ry ), 1838.” 

These have some microscopic in- 
terest ( 1 collectors. 

H. Buxton Forman. 
MONOLITH: DUNLOP. 
(4" 8. ix. 560.) 

In making this communication, Dr. Dasent’s 
letter to Dr. John Stuart regarding the Stone 
Circles of Scandinavia, and which the latter in- 

, 


ind, was 
heedlessly pass d over by us, In that letter, 
“Tiof” and * Hirer” are m ntioned as w yrds 
( noney occurring in juxtaposition; and which 
latter Dr. Dasent would have to import a building 
of stones which was roofed, and might be burned, 
/ But in this he 
is opposed to views entertained by other great 
undinavian archzeologists, as Finn Magnusson, 
ilsson, Munch, and Maurer. The former, as 
igilsson says, holds that the horgar (the pl. nom. 
of hirer) are, some of the 1em, altars or stone idols, 
and others the shrines of northern divinities, not 
rooted, but yet surrounded with huge stones placed 
columnarly ; while Munch and Maurer call hérgr 
a circle, a place of worship. 
Now, it does not seem wanting in probability 


serted in his S ulptured Stones of Scot 





Sec 





| that Hoérer, and the terms Ogar, Thugar, or Thu- 


girt have the same origin, whatever that may be. 
And along with these facts may be considered the 
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names applied to some stone monoliths, and which 
are mentioned by Dr.Stuart in the Sculptured Stones 
under the head of “ Early Pillars and Crosses,” 
where occurs the Lykar, or Lecker-stane (two near 
Abernethy, two at Lindores, and others in other 

s), as well as the Liggarstane. This last is the 
same probably as lykar or lecker, only differently 
corrupted being in different localities, first in pro- 
nunciation, and next, and consequentially, in ortho- 
graphy, and is said to be a tall monolith in that 
moor in Aberdeenshire on which the battle of 
Harelaw in 1411 took place. Forsooth, Judtus’s 
Hof, or Howff, called otherwise Arthur's Oon, 
which stood on the Carron Water near Stirling, 
and the figure of which is well known, shouk 
not, in this matter, be forgotten. W hile several 
hold ita Roman temple, others, taking aid from 
the latter denomination, would aseribe to it a 
lifferent, and somewhat later, origin. 


PDARE will find some very valuabl 
1e Ogar (it probably is “ Ogan ”’ 
liies’ Folklore of Worcestershire, second ed ‘ 
er, 1852, 8vo.—a most delightful book. 
is the worthy author still alive?) See 
[he prefix “ Og” is found in the names 
places, e. y. Hog-more ( Worcestershire), 
Carnarvon), Ogor, Ogmoor Town (Gla- 
It is either connected with Ogo, a British 
we, or Ogmius, the Hercules of the 
f “ Oore,’’) otherwise called Ogham. 
Ogham stones are found in S. Lreland and Wales. 
Cf. a work by Lady Chatterton on Ogham Inscrip- 
1d also Journal Archa olog. Institud. iii. 175: 
With Ogo = “ sea cave 








‘ 





vil. 400, xi. 116, 117. 


cf, ‘Qyhwv, “Qyevos (old names for the sea in Greek), 
Qxeavés, and perhaps ‘Nyiyys. With Ogham, th 


hero of the Gauls, I would compare “ Oz” in the 
Bible. I have searched carefully among my books, 
but can get no further with this word. 

ix. 20, E. R. P., to whom Espepars refers, seems 
to be too rash in connecting jédor, red, &c., with 
Retr pins That word is discussed in A Corner of 
Kent by J. R. Planché, Hardwicke, 1864, which 
can be procured from Messrs. Reeves & Turner, 
196, Strand, for 5s. or 6s. 

Rutupium was a very stormy coast, and its 
tame was not confined to one spot in Kent, but is 
also found in the Portus Rutubus in Africa ( Plin. 
Nat. Hist. .15), a Sicilian city, Rutupi, mentioned 
by lian, and Rutuba, the old name of the Raya 
which falls into the Gulf of Genoa. In Varro, 
Rutuba = “tumult,” “ disorder,” connected with 
tumor, rau-cus, Sanskrit ru or raw, “ to utter a 
sound ” ; German rum, A.-S. hryman. 

H. S. Sxrpron. 


In 4" 8S, 


Tie, + ’ } 
Livoli ( age, Cheltenham. 


Cf. Cornish “ Ogos” = caves along the shore 


HUBERT DE BURGH, temp. JOHN. 


(4" 8S. ix. 219, 286, 330, 356.) 

[I see at p. 356 a note from Tewars in which 
some genealogical statements of mine, as to my 
family name, are spoken of as replete with errors. 
Now in the first place the blame, if blame there 
be, rests with Sir William Betham, as the follow- 
ing shows : — 

“T, Sir William Betham, Knight, attendant on the 
most illustrious Order of St. Patrick, Ulster King of Arms, 
and principal herald of all Ireland, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing pedigree of the family of De Burgh is 
faithfully extracted from the records of my office, and 
pared therewith this 17th day of July, 1848. 

“ W. Bernam, Ulster King of Arms of all Ireland. 


« 





This pedigree was made out on the occasion of 
my father and his brothers, &c., taking the name 
of De Burgh instead of Burgh. Vide Dublin 
Gazette, March 6, 1848; War Office, London, do. 
May 25. 

Now let us see exactly what Sir Wm. Betham 
asserts, Trwars says that Arlotta’s husband’s 
name was De Conteville: I always understood he 
was so called because the family were hereditary 
counts of towns, villes, or burghs of Normandy; in 
which case Harlowen’s title might be either De 
Ville or De Burgh. Be this as it may, Betham’s 
pedigree goes on as follows: — 

“ Harlowen de Burgh = Ariotta. 


Robert de Burgh, or de Burgo, created Earl of Kent by 
his brother the Conqueror. 


17 . ° . , 
William de Burgh, or de Burgo, Earl of Cornwall. 


Adelmus de Burgh, or de Burgo. 
| 
Hubert de Burgh, or de Burgo, ek 
| 
Hubert de Burgh (the justiciary).” 

Now (according to Sir William) Fitz Adelm de 
Burgo, who went to Ireland with Henry IL, was 
the second son of Adelm de Burgo, the grand- 
father of the justiciary. If, as TEWARs says, 
neither Harlowen the Conqueror's step-father, nor 
Fitz Adelm the chief governor of Ireland, had 
the name of De Burgh, how does it come that the 
immediate descendants of both have that name? 
Surely the Earl of Kent and Odo, the Conqueror’s 
half-brothers, were De Burghs. Surely the Earls 
of Ulster, the immediate descendants of Fitz 
Adelm, bore the name also. 

I do not wish to trespass too much on your 
space ; but, if Tewars wishes, I can give him any 
further information, at least as far as Sir Wm. 
Betham’s document goes. I am no antiquary, 
and will be much obliged to Tewars if he will 
set me right; as it is very difficult to find much 
information on genealogy among the Irish gentry, 
who are, as a rule, more apt to talk about their 
origin than to prove their claims. 

Hvusert Joun pe Burer. 
2, Warwick Terrace, Dublin. 


est son. 
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Lorp Lrevrenant (4* S. ix. 220, 249, 283, 
$26, 373.)—This, as a philological question, is 
not uninteresting, and, though nearly exhausted, 
not quite so. 

Writers on English history differ as to the 
plural of the word. Hallam, as G. M. T. has 
pointed out, used “Lords Lieutenant.” Rapin 
speaks of “ Lord Lieutenants,” 
* Lords Lieutenants.” 


and Clarendon of | 
So that there is authority | 


of a kindred character for each form contended | 


for. The first of these forms, however, must, as 
it seems to me, be discarded, for it assumes the 
word Lieutenant to be an adjective. But it is 
surely not allowable to argue in favour of this 
assumption. [i.M.’s Lieutenants of the Navy 
and Army might be left to do battle, if necessary, 
for their substantive rank ; but the matter is con- 
lluded by the fact that the correct legal designa- 
tion of the office in question is “ Lieutenant of 
the County,” the word “ Lord Lieutenant” being 
used in common parlance to distinguish that par- 
ticular species of Lieutenant either from all other 
Lieutenants, or merely from the Vice or Deputy 
Lieutenants. This, then, seems to dispose of 
Hallam’s form of plural. 

As to the others, if “ Lord Lieutenant” is one 
compound word, Rapin’s usage is correct. If it 
consists of two distinct and separate words, Cla- 
rendon’s plural should be adopted, unless indeed, 
as suggested by Mr. Oaxtey, “ Lord” should be 
considered an adjective. I submit, however, that 
so violent an assumption ag this is unnecessary. 
The fact that many Commoners hold Lieutenan- 
cies of Counties shows that the word “ Lord” 
does not in this instance mean “ Peer,” and it 
seems to follow that it is merely a pretix showing 
the dignity of the office; and taking all the 
analogous titles which occur to one’s mind—Lord 
Mayors, Lord Chancellors, Lord Keepers, Lord 
Wardens, Lord Bishops, Lords Marchers, and 
Lords Justices, the weight of evidence seems 
strongly in favour of the compound, as against 
the double substantive, and the plural will in 
that case be “ Lord-Lieutenants.” 


“Lords Justices” has been stereotyped by the | 


Act of Parliament creating the office. 
“Lords Marchers” is apparently made up of 


two substantives in apposition, and like many | 


other legal terms has a somewhat barbarous sound, 
and is now obsolete. 

The Lords of the Treasury are, I believe, tech- 
nically styled “Lords Commissioners.” But in 
this case the word Lords is by common consent 
adopted as the principal substantive, the second 
word being dropped in common parlance. C. S. 

The following is a confirmation of my statement 
(p. 326) that the official designation of a lieutenant 
of a county is not that of “ Lord Lieutenant ” :— 

“ Whitehall, May 9.—The Queen has been pleased to 


direct letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal | 





appointing William Cornwallis West, Esq., to be Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the County of Denbigh, 
in the room of Robert Myddelton Biddulph, Esq., de- 


ceased.’ 
T.F. 


Gray Friars oF BEwMAKAN (Brecum ACHAN?) 
(4% 8. ix. 360.)—I should suggest that the Fran- 
ciscan Friary at Bewmakan, dedicated to St, 
Columba, and the cell at Furness mentioned by 
Pope Eugenius IV. in his bull, 1153, are two dis- 
tinct houses. The latter is dedicated to St. Cair- 
pre, a disciple of St. Patrick, to whom the cell at 
Kilchairpre, co. Sligo, was dedicated. A curious 
question arises respecting St. Cairpre. Is he the 
son of Cairpre Mac Nell who gave St. Patrick 
Granard, co. Longford, to erect a church, where a 
certain wicked woman presented him with a hound 
served up in a dish for his dinner, which, when he 
examined, he suspected that he had been mali- 
ciously presented with an unclean animal, and 
kneeling on a certain stone, prayed that God might 
restore the animal to life, and to the astonish- 
ment of the assembled multitude, a greyhound 
sprang to life? St. Patrick caused the animal to 
be killed on the spot, and then pronounced a 
solemn malediction on the mountainous region in 
which this insult was offered to religion, and on 
the race of Cairbre, its chief. It is still believed 
by the neighbours that this curse remains over 
these mountains, which causes them to remain 
more barren than other Irish mountains, and over 
the people, which keeps them in a more rude and 
intractable state than those of any other territory 
in Ireland. Would A. E. G. aid me in this in- 
quiry ? (Annals of the Four Masters, note by the 
editor. ) WILFRID or GALWAY. 


“Grapvs aD Parnassum” (4% S. ix. 370.)— 
The playful humour of Gradus ad Parn-ass-um 
given to the world by Mr. Bares, makes me 
curious to know who are the “others” with 
whom it is said to have originated. My experi- 
ence has not confirmed the fine satire of “ others.” 
The Gradus found dunces, no doubt, and left 
them unchanged. But it has assisted in forming, 
I believe, the versification of eminent scholars for 
many generations. D. F. 


Monastic Inventortes (4" S. ix. 360.)—* To 
open and spar the book”: probably to open and 
set open, or fasten back the book. See Wedg- 
wood'’s Dictionary. ‘“Sparrep, barred, bolted, 
R. 3320”; Tyrwhitt’s Glossary to Chaucer. 

“ Saumpeler work,” on a towel. What in schools 
is called “a sampler,” from exemplar, exemplaire, 
a pattern. Johnson has several examples of the 
word from Shakespere, Milton, and Pope. 

“‘Crased and garnysshed ” : — 


“ T am right siker that the pot was crased.” 
Canterbury Tales, 16402. 
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“ Eerasé, broken,” Tyrwhitt, u.s, But Wedg- gloss by manerium, Anglicé manor, and mansum ; 
wood has on the line— and that what, by the Romans was called a 
“ And some said the pot was crazed,”— villam, the Germans called Hoba, Oba, and Ho- 
as from the same tale, these remarks : — bunna. The old Saxons, it would seem, adopted 
« Earthenware at the present day is said to be crazed, | the Roman acceptation of this term, namely — 
when the glaze is disfigured with a network of small | “ Pro predio unius alicujus in rure, cum idoneis wedibus 
eracks.”—Dict., p. 180. | ad reponendos ejusdem fructus honestato : non autem 
“When the quire doth fery.” Can “fery” | Primitus pro multarum mansionum connexione, quod in 


mean “ accompany, take part in the service P aa — expttentem ar Wg _ 

’ 2M. ut the Romans, it may be also added, had two 
kinds of vills: the one they called urbana, the 
other rustica, So had our Saxon and Norman 
forefathers: the one being the terras dominicales, 
which we now call “demesne,” or (Scoticé) “ the 

Beer-Jva Inscriptions (4 S. viii. passim; | Mains”; and the other mansum tndomicatum. 
ix. 20, 170, 250.)—I have a puzzle-jug, dated | There was also the Villa Regia, where the kings 
1775, in a fanciful shape, which bears the follow- | of England had a seat, and “held the manor in 





“ When the Quire doth fery,” means, I have no 
doubt, when the choir keeps | ferias, that , days 
on which no festival occurs. F. C. H. 


ing inscription around a figure of the sun, viz. :— | | their own demesne” (Kennet’s Par. Ant. Gloss.). 
P “ God save the king, I say, | And in Scottish medieval charters, this term was 
God bless the king, I pray, | often applied to the granges (grangia) or home- 

God save the king.” | farms of the monasteries, which cannot be better 

I have also another of similar design, with the | explained than they have been by Prof. Cosmo 


date of 1789, bearing the following inscription, | Innes of E idinburgh (Scotland in M. Ages, p. 138). 

viz. :— EsPEDARE. 
“ Fame, let thy trampet sound! | 

Tell all the world around, 

Tell Rome and France and Spain, 

Britannia scorns their chair ; 


|} “Frat Justia, rvat Carvm” (4 S. i. 94.) 
| We had an interesting note on this proverb some 
time ago. I believe that we owe it to some 


All their vile arts are vain, ancient jurist, though I have not been able to 
Great George is king. trace it to its true source. I find it, however, in 
1789." | a somewhat different form in a small volume of 
Ihave also a large and very fine richly orna- | proverbs by Leibe: 
mented brown jug, which is copied and engraved “Johannis Leibi Studentica, h. e. Apophthegmata, 


Symbola, et Proverbia, germanico-latine-italica. Coburg, 
1697, 12™0,” 


by the Anastatic Drawing Society, and published 
in their volume for 1858, and is thus described, | 


viz, : — In this volume it appears as a Latin hexameter: 
“Cup usep at James I.'s Coronation BANQuEeT.— | “ Fiat justitia, pereat licet integer orbis.” 
This cup was preserved for a long period in the antient There is another form in which it appears: 


Cornish family of Bonithon, now extinct, one of whom < ied Sectitin eamueh nian 
officiated at the coronation banquet of James I., and is a a, | . . : 
now in the collection of Edward Gulson, Esq., East Cliff, If any of your correspondents can refer to the 


Teignmouth. It is of brown stone ware, with the impe- | following works, to which I have not access, we 
rial eagle displayed in the centre, supported by lions. | may possibly get the true origin of this proverbial 
On each side are two large shields of armorial bearings | expression. I am aware that they are in the 
surmounted by a crown. The date 1598 is under he | Library in Edi - 
handle.” ’ Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh : — 
. “ Regule Juris tz ‘ivilis am Canonici a diversis 
I have also a very old beer-jug, and cup to Regul e Juris tam ( ivili quam Canonici a diversis, 
<a Ss 74°} A : viz. Bartholomxo Socino, Petro Duenas, etc., fol. Lug- 
match, covered with raised enamel in colours, in | guni. 1565,."— 
f . . - mt) ’ ® “s 
= centre of which is the name of “Thomas 


or— 
Alsop.” This jug and cup were, doubtless, made “ Regule Juris tam Civilis quam Pontificii, ex iisdem 
by a potter as a present. E. GULSON. | ot aliis multis... . Jo. Baptiste Nicolai. 2 vols. fol. 
“Teignmouth. Francofurti, 1586.” 
Virta (4 §, ix. 360.) —A. E. G. asks what is r, Ramace. 
the “correct rendering” of this term “in medi- Swirt’s “GuLuiver’s TRAVELS” (4S. ix. $42.) 


eval documents”; and we cannot answer more | I suspect that C. D. L.’s copy of Gulliver, which 
satisfactorily than by referring — to the glos- | he calls A, is a later edition, but dated so as to 
saries of Spe Iman and Ducange (vv. “ Villa,” et pass for the first. The copy he calls B is no doubt 
“Villanus,” Sp. Vide also Mnten’s ath Ang., | a genuine first edition. Ihave just examined two 
p- 260, No. 445.) Here, however, we may add, copies of the first edition (MpccxxvI.); one in the 
and that shortly, from Spelman (in case these | Cambridge University library, the other in Trinity 
glossaries may not be conveniently obtainable), | College library, the former being on large paper. 
that what the Angli and Galli called a villa, we | These correspond in every particular except that 
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in the large paper copy there is no inscription 
round the frame of the portrait, the name and 
age of Gulliver being engraved on a panel below 
it: whereas in the small paper copy the name and 
age are engraved round the frame, and the panel 
below bears two Latin verses beginning “Composi- 
tum fas.” The titles correspond with C. D. L.’s 
copy B, and the paging does not run on through 
the volume, but begins afresh with each part, as 
in B. 

I possess a copy of the second edition, dated 
mpccxxvil. It is printed with a different type, 
and varies in the use of capitals, and has several 
copies of verses prefixed, but otherwise corre- 
sponds, page for page and line for line, with the 
first edition, and has the portrait like that de- 
scribed in the above-mentioned small paper copy. 

In the edition of Gulliver edited by Dr. W. C. 
Taylor in 1840, with engravings after Grandville, 
some interesting letters are prefixed which passed 
between the author and Motte the first publisher, 
from which it might be inferred that the work did 
not make its appearance till the spring of 1727; but 
although the agreement between them was not 
concluded till April or May, 1727, yet it is quite 
certain that Gulliver came out in N 
for in Scott's edition of Swift’s works (xvii. 107) 
is a letter from Arbuthnot to Swift, dated Novem- 
ber 8, 1726, in which he speaks of Mrs. Howard 
1 in reading Gulliver: and 

¢ 


7 —. > 
ovember, 1726, 


as being then engaged 


il 
she herself writes to Swift in the early part of 


the same month with allusions to incidents in the 
work. There can, therefore, be no doubt about 
the date of its first appearance, although it has 
been suggested from Dr. Taylor's preface that the 
printing was commenced in 1726, but delayed till 
the conclusion of the agreement in the following 
spring. E. V. 
ApockypHaL Geneatoey (4 S. ix. 278, 356.) 
Had Tewars communicated with me before at- 
tacking me in his paper on this subject he would, 
perhaps, have been satisfied with the explanation 
which I must request you to insert. I have been 
for some years collecting materials for a history 
of the Fowke family. Amongst other matters, Sir 
Frederick Fowke of Lowesby sent me a transcript 
of “a pedigree compiled in 1765 by Edmondson,” 
which, he adds, “is recorded and proved correct 
by books at the Heralds’ College.” I understand 
that this pedigree was prepared as a gift for 
Lieut.-General Fowke, Governor of Gibraltar, and 
throughout emblazoned with armorial bearings. 
Notwithstanding the authorities cited, I was un- 
prepared to bolt this savoury morsel, and curious 
to — what authority there was for believing 


in these persons’ existence, and with what arms 
they could be credited, I wrote my query. I 
asked “‘ what arms were borne by or have been 
attributed to,” &c. Mr. Exxis insists upon a very 
early adoption of coat armour proper. As he 





stands nearly alone in this view, I will not con- 
sider it here; but can Tewars be unaware that 
arms have been attributed to Edward the Con- 
fessor, William the Conqueror, nay even to Adam 
and Eve? (4 §. iii. 554, 613.) Iam not con 
cerned with conjectures as to Latin orthography, 
nor with inaccuracies in geography, if any such 
there be; they are Edmondson’s, whose battles ] 
am not prepared to fight. 

I hope I have vindicated “the frame of mind 
which dictated my query,” and shown that, so 
far from desiring to “ minister to vanity,” I was 
anxious to avoid an “uncritical repeti f an 
idle tradition.” I entirely agree as to the neces- 
sity of scrupulous exactness, and may add that for 
every statement made in my pedigrees I invari- 
ably give my authority. My research may be 
unintelligent, but it is at least honest, at the 





same time enabling critics to weigh the respective 
values of the different entries. 

Frank RepE Fowke. 

Derects IN MARRIAGE Reoisters (4* §S. ix, 

277, 345.) —One of the defects compla | of as 


above is the neglect of entering the eract ages of 
the parties married. Mr. Leacnman acknow- 
ledges the difficulty of obtaining the exact ages. 


He says that people “are shy of telling their 
age”; and although his practice is to insist upon 
having it, the age given is sometimes “ probably 
ten years from the truth.” Of what practical use, 
then, could the registering of such ages be? They 
would never be received in a court of law, and 


so far from hereafter serving to identify the par- 
ties, would only mislead. 


It ought, however, to be universally known 
that the registering what purports to be the exact 
age is a breach of the law, and that the officiating 


minister has no authority to ask the question, 
which, under the circumstances, is impertinent. 
The Act under which marriages are now i 
tered is 6 & 7 Will. IV. (1836), c. 86. Section 
51 enacts that “every clergyman shall recister in 
duplicate the several particulars relating to that 
marriage, according to the form in schedul “ 
and this form is in the column for the age to write 
of full age or minor, as the case may be. Imme- 
diately after the passing of the Act the registrar- 
general sent a circular to the incumbent ev 

parish containing printed instructions for ful 
ing the requirements of the Act. One of these 
circulars is now before me, and it expressly calls 
attention to the 3lst section. ‘Thus, “in the 
column under the head age he must insert of full age 
or minor, as the case may be, but he is not req uired 
to insert the precise age.” Many incumbents ol 
that day took the precaution of wafering these 
instructions on the inner cover of their register 
for the benefit of their successors who might not 
be so well informed in their duties. I strongly 
advise all persons intending matrimony who, as 
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Jeweller, &c., the corner of Sack- 
ville Street.” It also states that “ A grand view 
EB. V. of Gibraltar is open in the lower circle. Admit- 
tance to eac h pai inting, one shilling. Open from 
tol ten till dusk. W. C. B. 
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lribunals of Westphalia.” With Illustrations. 
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“Tue Currew torts” etc. (4 S. ix. 339.) — 
J. W. W.’s version, if an unauthorised, is an ingeni- 
ous reading. The first line of Gray’s Elegy— 

“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,” 
is said, and by Lord Byron, to be plagiarised from 
the last line of a passage in Dante’s Purgatory, 
canto 8— 
“* Che paia ’] giorno pianger che si muore.” 
The passage is thus translated by Mr. Carey :— 
“ And pilgrim newly on his road, with love, 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper bell from far, 
Which seems to mourn for the expiring day.” 

Another expression, “trembling hope,” in Gray’s 
Elegy, also occurs in Dante—a literary coincidence 
it may be. Gray committed another petty literary 
larceny in the line— 

“ And leaves the world to darkness and to me,” 
which is evidently parodied from this line in the 
* Beggar's Petition ”— 

“ And leave the world to wretchedness and me.” 

Fred. Rue. 

Dr. Joun Owen’s Pepierer (4 S, ix. 239.) — 
Cymro’s query was repeated in the “‘ Bye-gones” 
column of the Oswestry Advertiser, and has elicited 
the following reply :— 

“Cymro inquires respecting a pedigree of Dr. John 
Owen, Dean of Christ Church during the Great Rebel- 
lion. There are several at Peniarth—one in the auto- 
graph of Robert Vaughan, the antiquary of Hengwrt. Dr. 
Owen was a son of the Rev. Harry Owen, curate or in- 
cumbent of Stadham in Berks, and afterwards incumbent 
of Harpsden in Oxfordshire, who died Sept. 15, 1643, 
in his 63rd year, and was buried at Harpsden, where, in 
the chancel, is a brass plate to his memory. He wasa 
younger brother of Lewis Owen of Peniarth. Another 
brother was Hugh Owen of Talybont, who would have 
made the dean his heir, but disinherited him on account of 
the part which he took against his sovereign in those un- 
happy times, and who left Talybont property to another 
Lewis Owen of Peniarth (afterwards M.P. for Merioneth- 
shire), the representative of these brothers.—W.” 

A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 

Rev. Jonn Movutrtrie (4™ S. ix. 118, 184, 307, 
370.)—It may interest correspondents who have 
written concerning this gentleman to transcribe 
the following stanza from “ Forget Thee,” by his 
pen; and a translation of it into Latin verse in 
the Sabrine Corolla by Dr. Kennedy, the late 
Head Master of Shrewsbury, and now Regius 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge : — 

“ Forget thee! bid the forest-birds forget their sweetest 
tune; 

Forget thee! bid the sea forget to swell beneath the 
moon ; 

Bid thirsty flowers forget to drink the eve’s refresh- 

_ ing dew ; 

Thyself forget thine own dear land, and its mountains 
wild and blue; 
Forget each old familiar face, each long-remembered 

Spot : 

When these things are forgot by thee, then thou shalt 
be forgot.” 





“ Oblitus ut vivam tui ? 
“ Oblitus omnes ut tui vivam dies ? 
Cesset avis liquido mulcere silvas carmine: 
Oblitus omnes ut tui vivam dies ? 
Negligat unda maris tumere sub lune face: 
Siticulosa nutet immemor rosa 
Nectareos bibere rorantis Hesperi scyphos : 
Tuo paternum litus effluat sinu, 
Vastaque ceruleo nota colore juga, 
Vultusque amatus quisque, et a puertia 
Pluruma deliciis signata plurumis loca: 
Quorum simul te ceperint oblivia, 
Excideris animo tu cara, tum demum meo.” 
Pp. 222, 223, Editio Prima, wpccet. 

Mr. Moultrie, the rector of Rugby, has been 
the author of several volumes of poetry, and as 
one of his most beautiful effusions let me mention 
in particular a poem called My Brother’s Grave. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Hungate, Pickering. 

Fatner ArrowsMitn’s Hann (4 S. ix. 376.) 
In The Memoirs of the Missionary Priests (of Eng- 
land), by Dr. Challoner, we find that “a hand of 
the Venerable Martyr Father Arrowsmith, 8. J, 
is still preserved, and is in possession of the Ger- 
rard family in Lancashire.” Father Arrowsmith 
suffered death on the scaffold, after undergoing 
terrible persecutions, in Lancaster, on August 28, 
1628, etatis 43. There is no mention made in 
the volume to which I refer of any favour being 
refused by the sheriff or sub-sheriff to Father 
Arrowsmith; but it is stated that a rather violent 
attempt by the sheriff was made to force the 
martyr priest to abjure his faith on the scaffold. 
It is stated, however, of the judge that he ordered 
the martyr’s head “to have it set higher by six 
yards than any of the pinnacles” of Lancaster 
Castle, and that whilst sitting at supper on 
January 23, 1629-50, he (the judge) felt a blow 
as if somebody had struck him on the head, upon 


| which he fell into a rage with the servant that 





waited behind him, who protested that he had 
not struck him, nor did he see any one strike him. 
A little after he felt another blow like the first, 
and then in great terror he was carried to bed and 
died the next morning. Father Arrowsmith’s 
hand, in a silver shrine, is at present, I believe, in 
or near Liverpool, and is greatly resorted to for 
cures, Mavrice Lenrman, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 

Cuavcer Famity (4 S. ix. 381.)—I demur, 
with Mr. FurNIVALL’s leave, to the statement that 
there is no scrap of evidence for the r lationship 
between Geoffrey and Thomas Chaucer. On the 
tomb of Thomas Chaucer, at Ewelme, among the 
many coats of arms are those of Rolt: this being 
the family of Geoffrey Chaucer’s wife, and the 
traditional mother of Thomas Chaucer. There 
appears in this strong evidence of relationship. 
See Visitations of O. rfordshire, pp. 38, 39, Harleian 
Society, London, 1871. Ep. MaRsHALL. 
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Unicorns (4S. ix. 119, 245.)—In A Catalogue 
of the Rarities to be seen at Don Saltero’s Coffee- 
house in Chelsea (No. 284), is “ A Sea-Unicorn’s 
horn, seven foot and a half long.” On the same 
@ appears an item which I should be glad to 
re explained : “ 267. A Pair of Brashals to play 
at Ballon.” I cannot find the game in Strutt. 
V. G. STONE. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Perlustration of Great Yarm nuth, Gorleston, and 
Southtown. By Charles John Palmer. Vol. J. (Nall, 
Great Yarmouth.) 


If the general reader, on taking up this volume and 
finding that it contains upwards of 400 pages, should take 
fright and be disposed to cast it aside as one not likely to 
possess for him at least interest proportionate to its length, 
let him not do so until he has read the “ Prefatory Note.” 
Having done that, we venture to prophesy that he will 
read the book; and that done, that he will agree with 
us that a better, more amusing, or more instructive 
local history was never penned. Mr. Palmer, it must 
be admitted, has been especially fortunate in having a 
town of exceptional interest to deal with; and as we 
wander with him up and down the rows of Yarmouth ; 
walk with him through the streets and places of the Old 
Town; perambulate the roads which intersect the New 
Town without the walls; and extend our survey through 
the hamlet of Southtown, Cobham Island, and the 
town of Gorleston within the Municipal Borough, we 
feel that our companion is no plodding antiquary of the 
old Dryasdust school, but one filled with deep sym- 
pathies for the present as well as for the past, and*in 
whom the sight of an old house or historic site recalls 
the memory of those who give them interest. The work 
is such as could only have been accomplished by the 
labour of many years, and by much persistent and well- 
directed research. It has obviously been a labour of 
love; and the profuse manner in which it is illustrated 
shows that no thought of profit can have entered the 
mind of the Editor, Yarmouth is lucky in having such 
an historian as Mr. Palmer; and we trust his fellow 
townsmen will not be slow to recognise their obligations 
tothe author of one of the best local histories which late 
years have produced. 


Sate or VALUABLE Prints.—On Monday next and 


at their rooms in Wellington Street a Collection of Prints 
formed during the last forty years under peculiarly 
favourable circumstances. ‘mo ( 
many rare and beautiful specimens of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ works, as well as of Hogarth; a large series of 
English Portraits, among which will be found some 
unique and most curious portraits of our Dramatic 
notables. 


Mr. STANFORD has just issued a broadside of great 
utility, namely, Statistics of all the Countries in the World, 
giving their area, form of government, head of state, 
ppenten, expenditure, debt, paper money, notes in cir- 
culation, standing army, navy, merchant vessels, imports, 
exports, chief products, money, weights and measures, 


railways, capitals and chief towns, by Dr. Otto Hiibner. 


‘ Siz Cuartes Ditke has presented to the nation the 
. unius ” collection, which formed part of the library of 
is grandfather, the late Mr. Dilke. 





following days Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson will sell | 


Among them will be found | 





for * foiperne ” 


“ koude”; 


for 


for “folly ” 






Tue Scott Monument Committee at Edinburgh have 
ordered sixteen statues for the niches in the monument, 
but to complete the work thirty more will be required. 


Tue Conversazione of the Society of Arts will take 
place at the South Kensington Museum on Wednesday, 
June 19. 

Sir Wituram Srirtixc MAXxwe tt, Bart., has been 
elected a trustee of the British Museum in place of the 
late Sir Thomas Phillipps. 

Tue friends of Archdeacon Hale, and not, as has been 
stated, the Governors of Charterhouse, are about to erect 
a memorial to his memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It 
will take the shape of a mosaic picture to be placed in one 
of the western panels of the morning chapel. 





Patices to Correspondents. 


wish has been attended to. 


(Beckenham. )— The couplet— 


3. (Birmingham. )— Your 
A. H. 
“Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages,” 
occurs in Shakspeare, Cymbeline, Act IV. Sc. 2, “Song.” 

ABHBA.—On referring to the title-page of a Philoso- 
phical Survey of the South of Ireland we jind the letters 
were addressed to Dr. Watkinson, so that our corre spond - 
ent is correct in attributing this work (“ N. & Q.” 3*4 §. i. 
365) to the Rev. Thomas Campbell, LL.D. How it came 
to be entered in the Catalogue of the British Museum and 
most bibliographical works, as the work of the former is 
not evident, 

D. Bratr (Melbourne.)—We cannot find that Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald ever fulfilled his promise of publishing a 
commentary on Tristram Shandy. 

8S. Horptey.—The lines— 

*“ And once I stove a cask of beer 
Secause it worked on Sunday,” 
occur in A Match for a Widow ; or, the Frolics of Fancy, 
1788, by Joseph Atkinson, the friend and associate of 
Curran, Moore, and the galaxy of Trish genius. 

C. W. Empson (Cambridge).— Lasher is a provin- 
cialism meaning a wear, 

Exrata.—4" §, ix. p. 381, col. ii. Lydgate’s poems 
were, by an oversight, printed before the proof had been 
corrected by the MS. Besides smaller mistakes, the fol- 
lowing are in the text:—1l. 4, for “ Jorneyings” read 
= Jorney inge”; 1. 7, for * FO0( ” read “ 200 lely ™: 1. 8, 
read “firperne”; p. 382, col. i. 1. 16, 
jor “ ffredum ” read “ fredom” ; 1.21, for “ konde” read 
1, 24, for “ plentyoous ” read “ plentyvous” ; 
l. 26, for“ Junly” read “innly”; 1. 35, “aven” read 
owen”; 1]. 45, for “seytle” read * seythe” ; col. ii. 
No. 22, for “beings ” read “ bemys” ; p. 383, col. i. 1. 11, 
read “tame”; 1. 16, for “ phat” read “ bat”; 
1, 25, for * read “ seales” ; 1. 30, for “ darkepbe - 
read “ dartepe”; 1. 34, for * pemerande”’ read “ beme- 
raude”; same |. for “ lastings” read “ lastinge ”. 1. 56, 
read “folk”; col. ii. 1. 6, for “ses” read 
“seo”; 1. 14, for “sone” read “soone’’; |, 26, for 
“ Lyned ” read “ Lyneal” ; 1. 28, for “G” " 








“ ” 
same 


.. 99 
Scales 


read “E”, 
NOTICE. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, tor any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NEWMAN ’S (of 235, High Holborn) LIST OF 
VALUABLE OLD BOOKS FOR SALE. 
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ndelat atalozo, 9 vols. royal », C0 Mat ox, History and Antiquities of the Exchequer 


gravin 


Continued from Pa 


Lonpon. —Wilkinson’s Londina Ilustrata, upwards 
mw” engravings of old buildings, &c., 2 vols. royal 4to, half-bound 
Lysons’s Magna Bri tannia (tis Counties of Beds, 


Berks, Bucks, Cambrid Cheshire. rnwall. Cumberland, Derby, at 
evon), many p neon, bound ¢ bev ain inocu rilt, 91. 9a, 


—— Environs of London, plates, 6 vols, dto, 

- tion. fis f zilt, ! 6d.; another, calf neat, 41. 10s, 
iquities, 110,Engravings 
Brasses, &c., folio, half-bound, 


Roman Antiquities discovered at Wood- 


ester, 40 coloured engravings, large folio, half-bound, 4/. 4s; 


and Ant 


23, tr py, russ epee ft t f rland, second edition, large paper, 2 vols. éto, calf 
ot, 11 
Ma AGNA Brirannta.—Cox’s Topographical Account 
t ito, calf, neat, 2/7. 10s. 2-31. (Con- 
found elsewhere.) 

M AGNY arquis), Livre d’Or de la Noblesag, 
numerous woodcuts plates of arms in gold and colours, 4vala 

argt 5 t i Paris, 1845-7. 
Mau 3 Londinium Redivivum, or ancient His 
ad hers _ if ndon, plates, 4 vols. 4to, half-russia, 


for Genealogical purposes 


MAtLco1 v's Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs 
ndon, from the Roman Invasion, numerous engravings, 6 vola 
alf gilt, fine y,1/. 10s, 1811. 

Meyricx’s Crit In juiry into Ancient Armour, 

t te ’ ‘ nN ularly England, from the Normad 

ous beautiful color red engravings, the 

ls l alf-morocco (pub. 21/.), 61. 
y's Regal and Reclesi istical Antiquities 
t f monuments, portraits, costumes, paint 


Mor numenta 

Histor i ror Earli vst Peri 

D he lates of coins , thick folio, 

More ; Sphere of Gentry, an Historical and 


Blazon, many plates of arms, folie 


shire, the Natural History 


of arms and plates, folio, calf gilt, 


tities of Spain, 100 highly 
l eque at Cordova, &t., 


.¢ original copies 


containing fine - engraved 
na, medals, « ns, statues, &0+ 
vellum, 12 

“e,—Town of Leicester (vol. 1, 
. TL. l0e.—The Hundred of 
» :._Sparkenhoe Hundred, 
olume containing Addi tions, Bt 

k, large paper, folio, boards, 2/. 
An 1ecdotes and Liter ary History 

tur . 17 vols. 8vo, calf gilt, . 138. 
1d Others. he Topographer a Gene- 

vo, half-bound, 1/. 10s 


mtinuation of this List will shortly appear. 


JAMES NEWMAN, 235, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








